The Ancient Worlds of Asia
varied, according to the country, from nearly four and a half to nearly twelve and a half miles). Above Meru there rose into infinite space four holy abodes, and, above these, the sixteen Brahman heavens of the "world of form" whose inhabitants, freed from the hold of all senses and desires, have only pure form. Higher still are four arupa heavens, formless worlds, whose inhabitants 'are invisible. These twenty-six heavens lead, according to popular Buddhist tradition in Indo-China, to a twenty-seventh, Nirvana. The distances between the heavens correspond to our astronomical distances.1
The Buddhist universe, therefore, rises to infinity like a tower with an endless number of stages. Buddhist architecture, with its tendency towards the vertical, is a clear representation of this. These staged buildings with their umbrella roofs could correspond either to the terraces of the mountain Meru, as in South-east Asia, or to the different stages of the heavens, gliding about in space, as in China. They form a striking contrast with the religious buildings in the Mediterranean countries and in Asia Minor and with Egyptian temples or domed churches and mosques in Syria and Iran. They reflect the different conceptions of the world in the East and the West. The Western world, created by God, lies between heaven and earth. The Eastern world is much closer to the true cosmos and extends into infinite space. It is a remarkable thing, however, that the Sumerians, as we have seen, reached and expressed in their architecture both of these widely-differing concepts of enclosed space on the one hand and on the other of the vertical representation of the world in the staged temple.
The umbrella roofs found over the earliest Indian stupas and later on Chinese and Siamese pagodas, some of which had ten, twenty or even thirty of them, were intended to represent not only the mountain Meru but also the most distant heave.ns above it. There is in Indonesia a building which goes even further and seems to achieve the impossible by representing the "heavens of formlessness" yet without violating these mystical concepts. This is the Borobudur in Java. It was built in the eighth century A.D. and has eight stages, the lower five being
1 Cf. C. F. Koeppen: Die Religion des Buddha. 170g a
